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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the effects of factors (including 
television, family, peers , age, and socioeconomic status) on consumer 
socialization, the process by which individuals develop 
consumption-related cognitions and behaviors. The specific criterion 
variables studied included consumer affairs knowledge, puffery 
filtering, consumer finance management, and brand preferences. 
Initial questionnaires were administered to 556 subjects in grades 
six through twelve, and a second wave of questionnaires was given to 
a subsample of 230 students 14 months later. The results indicated 
that the amount of television viewing was related positively to 
adolescents' discontent with the consumption process- and with their 
attitudes toward the marketplace. It was negatively related to 
puffery filtering. The family appeared to play a relatively minor 
role in the development of consumer skills. Peer communication about 
consumption was associated positively with consumer discontent. The 
more money the youths had available, the more likely they were to 
expect to purchase major items in the near future. Upper class 
adolescents were more likely than their lower class counterparts to 
be able to filter puffery in advertising, as were first born youths. 
Age was positively associated with brand preference, ability to 
manage consumer finances, and level of consumer affairs knov/ledge. 
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A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION 
The study of consumer socialization, the process by which individuals 
develop consumption-related cognitions and behaviors, usually involves examina- 
tion of the effects of various sources of consumer information or "socialization 
agents" (e.g., family, television, peers, and school) on the development of con- 
sumer orientations. Unfortunately, such effects can merely be inferred from 
correlational evidence in cross-sectional studies (e.g. Adler 1977, Ward 1974). 

Definite answers on the effects of socialization agents on the development 
of consumer behavior require evidence of concomitant variation, time order of 
occurrence, and lack of alternative explanations (Seltiz et. ,al . 1959). Cross- 
sectional studies do not allow assessment of the directionality of the influence 
(cf. Robertson, Rossiter and Gleason 1979), while time order of occurrence 
addressed in several experimental studies of TV advertising effects (e.g. 
Goldgerg, Gorn and Gibson 1978, Goldberg and Gorn 1979) raise questions of 
external validity (e.g. Murray 1980) and permanence (Adler 1977). In addition, 
alternative explanation of the effects of socialization agents have been 
suggested by several researchers. For example, changes in the youth's consumer 
behavior may be due to either cumulative exposure to advertising as the person 
grows older, due to learning from significant others or due to muturation and 
experience (Adler 1977). 

While several important research questions concerning consumer socializa- 
tion require longitudinal research designs (e. g. Adler 1977), nearly all pre- 
vious research studies have been either cross-sectional or experimental. 
A few longitudinal studies have examined only the formation and persistence of 
brand loyalty but excluded the effects of socialization agents (e.g., Guest 1955 
and 1964, Fauman 1966, Arndt 1971, Madison Avenue , 198a). Thus, although longi- 
tudinal research is often advocated, it is seldom used to study consumer 
socialization (e.g., Ward 1979, McLeod 1974). 
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This article presents the results ot a longitudinal study designed to * 
assess the effects of socialization agents, both in the short run as well 
as in the longer run, on a wide variety of consumption-related orientationr . 

BACKGROUND 

Research into the acquistion of thought and action patterns that 
comprise consumer behavior is based mainly on two models of human learning: 
the cognitive development model and the social learning model* The cogni- 
tive development approach essentially views learning, as a cognitive psycho- 
logical process of adjustment to one's environment with age as a proxy variable 
for cognitive development* The social learning model, on the other hand, focu- 
ses on "socialization agents" which transmit attitudes, motivations and values 
to the learner. Learning is assumed to take place during the person's interac- 
tion with socialization agents in various social settings. 

Previous studies of consumer learning have used a conceptual framework 
of consumer socialization based upon, the two main socialization theories 
(Moschis and Moore 1978 and 1979; Moschis and Churchill 1978; Churchill and 
Moschis. 1979). The conceptual model incorporates five different types of 
variables: learning properties, age or life cycle position, social struc- 
tural variables, socialization agents and learning processes (Moschis and 
Churchill 1978). The five variables are classified as either "antecedent 
variables," "socialization process" or "outcomes". 

Anteced ent variables include social structural variables that locate the 
individual in his social environment as well as developmental variables. 
Examples of social structural variables are social class, race, sex and educa- 
tion, while developmental variables are normally limited to either age or life 
cycle. Socialization processes refer to agent-learner relationships, which 
incorporate the specific agent and learning process. Socialization agents often 
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include mass media, parents, peers and school, while learning processes include 
modeling (imitation of learner's behavior), reinforcement (positive or negative) 
and social interaction (it may include both modeling and reinforcement). 

Outcomes in the model -'nclude consumer knowledge, attitudes and norms* 
Such orientations can be categorized into those properties that help the 
person function in any given social system and are socially desirable and 
those properties that are related to the individual's behavior regardless 
of the social demands, including socially'undesirables orientations. 

This research examines the effects of socialization agents and antece- 
dent variables whose importance has been suggested by previous research (e.g. 
Moschls 1981, Ward 1 974) • They include respectively: television., family, peers, 
and school; and available money, age, sex, race, socioeconomic status and birth 
order. The specific criterion variables studied include several variables used 
in previous cross-sectional and experimental studies: consumer affairs 
knowledge, puffery filtering, consumer finance management, attitude toward the 
marketplace, consumer discontent, brand preferences, and purchase expectations 
{e.g. Moschis and Churchill 1978, Moschis and Moore 1978 and 1979). 

M ETHODS 

Sample 

A two-wave panel study of adolescents with a little over one-year lag 
prtvided an opportunity to explore relationships between the selected 
dependent and independent variables. Adolescents from several cities and towns 
in five counties in urban, surburban, semirural and rural Georgia in junior and 
senior high schools were asked to participate in a longitudinal study by 
completing anonymous, self -administered questionnaires. Specific schools were 
selected after personal interviews with school officials to ascertain schools 
demographically representative of their respective regions. 



Questionnaires were administered to 556 eligible respondents in sixth 
through twelfth grades in March (Tj); a second wave of questionnaires was 
administered to a subsample of 230 of the oricinal students approximately 
14 months later (T2). Several of the student in tfte first wave were not 
included in the second wave due to graduation, absence or relocation. 
Matching of the questionnaires was done using the respondent's birthdate 
and other demographics, whenever necessary. The sample was generally 
representative of the area with respect to sex (44% males, 56% females) age (57% 
middle schoolers and 43% high schoolers), race (14% black* and 86% white) and 
socioeconomic status measured on Duncan's (1976) scale (mean=50.3). These 
demographic characteristics are not very different from the characteristics of 
samples used in previous studies of consumer socialization. Because some of the 
questionnaires were incomplete or had errors in birthdays, the final usable 
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sample consisted of 211 respondents. 

Although these demographic characteristics are fairly representative of 
youths in their respective regions, differences in socialization between those 
who completed both surveys ("respondents 11 ) and those who only completed one 
("nonrespondents") were still possible. To determine whether the two groups 
were affected differently by these processes, the equality of the regression 
coefficient was tested for each criterion variable using Chow's (1960) F test. 
The results suggested no major differences between the two groups. 
Definition and Measurement of Variable s 

In order to compare the findings to those of previous studies, variables and 
measurements used in the present study were similar to those of previous studies 
using cross-sectional designs. Table 1 summarizes information on variables 
used in .his study, including operational definition, measure, and number of 
items included in the construct. Names shown in parenthesis in the Table 1 



refer to studies that have a Similar variable and measure. Alpha reliability 
coefficient was used to assess the reliabilty of the .scales (Nunnal.ly 1967). 

AN ALYSIS AND R ESULTS 

Cro ss -Section al Analysis 

Cross sectional analysis, in line with previous consumer socialization 
research (e.g., Moschis and Moore 1978 and 1979, Moschis and Churchill 1978, 
Moore and Stephens 1975, Ward and Wackman 1971), involved computation of mutipl 
regression coefficients between each of the criterion variables and the Indepen 
dent variables measured at the same point in time (Ti). Table 2 shows the 
results of this analysis.- 

The amount of television viewing is related positively to the 
adolescent's discontent with the consumption process (b=.15, p<.05). 
Television advertising viewing appears to be a stronger predictor than 
exposure to advertising. It is positively associated with consumer discon- 
tent (b=.13, p<.05) and attitudes toward the marketplace (b=.21, p<.01); 1t 
is negatively related to puffery filtering (b=-.14, p<.05). 

The family appears to play a relatively minor role in t>,e development of 
consumer skills in. the short run, since family communication about con- 
sumption was not related to any of the variables examined. Peer com- 
munication about consumption was associated positively with consumer 
discontent, suggesting that peers may serve as sources of negative consumer 
attitudes toward the marketplace (b=.15, p<.05). Similarly, the number of 
consumer-related courses an adolescent takes at school may affect the level of 
his/her dissatisfaction with the marketplace (b=.18, p<.01), suggesting 
that such courses may make adolescents aware of unfair business practices. 

The more money the youth has available, the more likely s/he 1s to expect 
to purchase major items in the near future (b=-.15, p<.05), suggesting that 
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money availability may create short-run need for instant gratification. White 
adolescents are likely to develop expectations about the purchase of main pro- 
ducts earlier than their black counterparts (b=-.15, p<.05)'. 

Upper class adolescents are more likely than their lower class counterparts 
to be able to filter puffery in advertising (b=.13, p<.05) and to manage con- 
sumer finances (b=.15, p<.05). Similarly, first-born youths are more likely 
than later borns to be able to filter puffery in advertising (b=.20, p<.01). * 

Finally, maturation appears to be a strong short-term predictor of 
consumer socialization. Age was positively .associated with brand preferen- 
ces (b=.17, P<.01), ability to manage consumer finances (b=.15, p<.05) and 
the adolescent's level of consumer affairs knowledge (b=.28, p<.001). 
Longitudinal Analysis 

Longitudinal analysis in line with previous research (e.g., Atkin, 
Greenberg,' Korzenny and McDermott 1979), involved computation of multiple 
regression coefficients between the independent variables measured at- Time 1 
(Tj) and each of the criterion variables measured approximately fourteen months 
later (T2). Because the effects of socialization agents in the long run may 
differ by previous levels of consumer learning (Moschis and Moore 1982), 
regression coefficients were also computed after including in the regression as 
an independent variable the corresponding dependent variable measured at Tj. 
The results of this analysis are also shown in Table 2. 

While exposure to television had low correlations with the dependent 
variables, television advertising veiwing had a negative impact on the 
adolescent's. ability to filter puffery in advertising (b=-.14, p<.05) and 
his level of knowledge about consumer matters (b=-.19, p< .01 ) . Television 
advertising viewing was positively related to the respondent's dissatisfac- 
tion with the marketplace (b=.16, p<.05). 

er|c $ 
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While family communication about consumption had no short-run effects, 
this predictor was positively linked to the adolsescent *s level of brand 
preferences (b=.15, p<.05) and to his ability to filter puffery in adver- 
tising (b*.l5, p<.05). However, the effects of family communication on puf- 
fery filtering were weakened when the measure of puffery filtering at Tj was 
included in the analysis (b=.12, p<.07), suggesting that family influence 
may be contingent upon previous learning levels. Interaction with peers 
about consumption matters., on the other hand, produced no long-run effects 
on the respondent's level of consumer learning. 

Consumer-related courses taken at school were a strong predictor of the 
adolescent's level of knowledge about consumer matters (b=.13, p<.05). This 
relationship weakens (b=.09, n.s.) when the measure of consumer affairs 
knowledge at Tj is introduced into the analysis as an independent variable. On 
the other hand, while the. relationship between formal consumer education and the 
youth's ability to manage finances approaches significance (b=.ll, p<.10), the 
relationship becomes significant (b=.13, p<.05) after the measure of this 
variable at Tl enters into the analysis as an independent variable. 

The more money an adolescent has available, the greater the level of 
his/her knowledge (b=.14, P<.05), suggesting that opportunities for consump* 
tion are likely to affect one's level of knowledge aoout consumer matters. 
However, this relationship becomes insignificant when consumer knowledge 
measured atTi enters into the analysis as an independent variable, 
suggesting tltat such learning may be affected by previous levels of knowledge. 

rtMle sex differences were not detected, some racial differences 
emerged. Specifically, blacks showed lower levels of consumer knowledge 
than their white counterparts (b^.27, p<.001) and they had less favorable 
attitudes toward the marketplace (h=-.13, p<.05), although this relationship 
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becomes Insignificant after introducing measure of attitudes at 1\ into the 
analysis (b=-.10). 

Upper social class adolescents are more likely than their lower class 
counterparts to be able to filter puffery in advertising (b=.18, p<.01) 
and to expect to purchase major products at specific stages in their life 
(b=.15 p<.05). Also, first born adolescents are .better able than later 
born youths to filter puffery in advertising (b=. 16, p<.05). However,, birth 
order effects on puffery filtering become insignificant when puffery filtering 
measured at enters into the analysis. First-born adolescents were found 
to have higher levels of knowledge about consumer matters than their latar-born 
counterparts (b=-.13, p<.05). Finally, unlike the results of cross-sectional 
analysis, age was found to be a weak predictor of consumer socialization. 

DISCUS SION 

In line with the results of previous studies (e.g. Moschis and 
Churchill 1978, Moore and Stephens 1975, Ward and Wackman 1971) specific moti- 
viations for television advertising viewing proved to be a better predictor than 
crude measures of the amount of television (exposure). Some family Influences 
emerged 1n the long run, while the effects of peer interaction. on the dependent 
variables examined were minimal. However, one cannot draw conclusions regarding 
the relative influence of socialization agents due to the limited number and 
types of dependent variables examined -- i.e. effects tend to vary depending 
upon he dependent variable examined (cf . Moshics and Churchill 1978). 

Unlike a large number of previous cross-sectional studies, including 
the results of the present cross-sectional analysis, that found no rela- 
tionship between the number of consumer-related courses taken at school and 
the youth's development of consumer skills (e.g., Langrehr and Mason 1977, 
Moschis and Churchill .1978, Moschis .and Moore 1978), the results of this study 
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suggest that the adolescent's experiences in the classroom may take time before 
being manifested into higher consumer competencies.' In addition, the extent 
of learning at school may be contigent upon previous levels of consumer 
learning. 

The differential influence of antecedent variables and maturation 
suggest that the effects of these variables muj differ at different points 
in a person's life and under different circumstances, including levels of 
previous learning and interaction with socialization agents. The results 
suggest that such variables may play a significant role in consumer socializa- 
tion. Future research could analyze the effects of socialization agents by 
level of antecedent variable as well as direct and indirect effects on the 
development of consumption-related orientations. 

Unlike previous studies of- consumer socialization that have relied on 
cross-sectional analyses, this research utilized a longitudinal design. The 
results, when compared to those obtained from. cross-sectional analysis, are 
rather different. Furthermore, the effects of independent variables in 
several instances are confounded by previous levels of learning. .A more 
fruitful approach in future research may be to operational tze the depen- 
dent variables in relative terms (e.g. knowledge gain, attitude change) 
rather than using absolute measures. 

The differences found between cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses 
may be attributed to the directionality of influence and/or permanence of 
learning. For example, positive attitudes toward marketing stimuli may 
lead respondents in the short run to watch TV ads than vice versa. 
Alternatively, presence of short-term effects and absence of longer-term 
effects may be attributed to short-term learning (lack of permanence), 
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whereas absence of short-term effects may be due to some mediating variable 
or lag time required for learning- to occur (e.g. "sleeper effect"). 

While it did not examine all possible variables related to con- 
sumer behavior.,- the study provides at least partial answers to questions raised 
by previous researchers regarding short-term versus longerterm effects of 
socialization agents and possible effects of previous learning on later' learning 
(Adler 1977). The results suggest that short-term effects may differ from 
longer-term effects. Consumer socialization researchers should be alert to 
these differences. It is also possible that other time intervals may produce 
different results. Finally, longitudinal designs allow one to anlayze the 
effects of previously learned cognitions on later learning; and they generally 
appear to be superior to the rather simplistic cross-sectional designs, which 
have produced much of the present knowledge regarding consumer socialization., 

' / 
\ 

\ 
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Cognleiat aai af facelv* arlaataeloaa 
tavari yra^uce* aai f roioce aarftr- 
mmcB fallovlaf aurekaaa* 



Affacelaa arlneaelaaa eaaari 
kraoda af rsaioaly mtotfi 
yroiucea rayraaaaelaf aajar 
caatuavelaa cat agar lat* 



rarckaat taaacuelaaa * Stat* ta llaa eyda aarchaaa af 
(Naara aai HaachU 1991) aeraeagle leema la aaeldyaeai. 

<Anie 1975) - _ 

lo 



0*11 aalae accaracy laiaa XI 
rayraaroelaf eorrace raaaaaaaa 
ta aivartlalag elala* saaaarai 
aa "ktllrta it la aoaely eraa* 
Rarely erua-aoaely aatrua" aealaa. 
Xeasa coaealoai Tarlaua aaaaaea af t 
Y*t fary aa iaetralaai la a fraeaae. 
Exaaalat "Bayar aarka waaiara." 
(Puff/ry) 

4 ta 30 'aalae accuracy laiaa rayra* 4 
aaaelas tka iagraa af accuracy far 
aach af tka als leaaa aa a 5 aalae 
acalt. 



9 aalae afraa-ilaagraa acala. 
Xeaaa aack aat "Baltaaaoyla kalp 
youkay tkoaa ehlaga tbzZ ara 
kaae far yaa." 



5 aalae atrac^laaeraa acala* * 
Xeaaa tack aa: *$oaa tmlag a X 
kuy aa aae work aa aall aa tkay 
art aaayoaai ta«* J 

0-12 aalae laiaa raaaraaaatla* ' U 
axlaetaca af fa^arlea kraai. 
Xeaaa auch aat "Caffaa ■ aitk 
raayoaiaae fllllag la a faWlta 
kraai, 

• ta 24 aalae laiaa aaaaarla* U 
iafaraaae af i aurckaaaa. 1 • 
kafara t»ttla* aanrlai, 2 • afear 
taetlag aarrlai, B • afear kariag 

ck114r«a. 



•57 .95 



•41 



.12 



.77 



•45 



.17 



•92 



•42 



.71 



•40 



.99 



TABLE 2 
SiiORV-TERM AND LONG-TERM 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN "Xf 1 AMATORY VARIA1LES AND CONSuT.** SKILL MEASURES 



Dependent Variables 



Independent Srand Puffery Contuse r Finance Consumer Purchase 

Variables (T^ Preference Filtering Discontent Attitudes Management Knowledge Expectations 

T l T 2 T l . T 2 T l T 2 T l T 2 T l T 2 T l T 2 T l h 



TV Exposure 


•03 


.04 . 


-.09 


-.07 


.15* 


.11 


-.01 


-.09 


-.12 


•04 


.04 

•* 


.05 


-.12 


.02 


TV Ad Viewing 


•11 


.02 


-.14* 


-.14* 


.13* 


•16* 


.21* 


.09 


-.09 


-.05 


-.09 


-.19* 




-.<* 


Easily Casstunlcatlon 


•63 


.15* 


-.09 


.15* 


-.09 


-.03 


.03 


.08 


.03 


-.02 


.03 


.0). 


-•03 


•00 


Peer Coaerjn lest ion 


.02 


-.00 


.07 


.01 


.15* 


.11 


-.09 


-.00 


-•01 


-.04 


.06 


.06 


-.04 


-.0? 


Consumer Ed 
Courses 


.05 


.03 


.05 


-.00 


.18* 


-.01 


-.08 


;00 


-•06 


•11 . 


.09 


.13* 


-.12 


-•08 


Available Incoae 


• 06 


.12 


.05 


-.05 


-.04 


-.03 


-.03 


-.02 


.04 


.11 


.08 


.14* 


-.15* 


•01 


Sex 


-.01 


-.02 


.04 


-.05 


-.01 


-.09 


-.05 


-.07 


-.04 


.11 


-.10 


-.10 


-.11 


'-•04 


Race 


-.01 


.03 


-.03 


-.03 


.09 


-.05 


-.07 


-.13* 


.06 


-.08 


-.11 


-.27* 


-.15* 


-•01 ; 


SES 


-.03 


•00 


.13* 


.18* 


-.06 


-.11 


• 06 


-.04 


.15* 


-.08 


.01 


-.00 


.01 


•is* 


lirth Order 


-.02 


-.06 


.20* 


.16* 


-.03 


.02 


-.04 


-.09 


-.06 


-.02 


.09 


-.13* 


.06 


•06 


At* 


.17* 


-.00 


.05 


.09 


.06 


.05 


.01 


-.09 


• 15* 


.10 


.28* 


.11 


.07 


•07 


Multiple R 


.25 


.22 


.35 


.34 


.36 


.31 


.24 


.24 


.31 


• 30 


.42 


.48 


.29 


•24 



NOTE: Tsble entries are standardized regression coefficients (bets-weights) between the independent variable* 
and the fourteen dependent variables. Asterisk (*) denotes that the variable in the equation accounts 
for a significant asount of variance in the dependent variable (p - .05). Coefficients are rounded 
off to the nearest decimal point. 



ERjC 



IB 



